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SOME REMARKS THE MANUSCRIPT 
DIVISION THE LIBRARY 


Quincy 
Librarian Congress 


are creators manuscripts. create them every 
day when write letter, make out check, take 
down lecture notes, draw talk. Since the beginning re- 
corded history men have written down with their hands their 
thoughts, their aspirations, their deeds, and their transactions. 
They have written them clay tablets, papyrus, animal 
skins, slates, marble, and paper. They have used every 
kind instrument—the chisel, the stylus, the reed, the brush, the 
pencil, the typewriter, the goose quill pen, the fountain pen, and the 
ball-point pen. And they have noted every manner message for 
posterity with them—the chronicles the Old Testament, the 
Declaration Independence, the sonnets Keats, the diaries 
humble people seeing their small fragments the world day 
day. collection manuscripts, then, rough record the 
doings man; and the study manuscripts effort illumi- 
nate man’s past and present affairs examining closely the writ- 
ten testimony has left us. 

Such study can either center upon one lone manuscript, 
can require large groups them. Just single letter document 
may, matter fact, provide great deal information for 
the patient sifter evidence. Whole books have been written about 
the manuscripts Washington’s Farewell Address and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. are not always conscious it, but the 
offhand jottings write every day are revealing keys our- 
selves and the surroundings which live. Take, for instance, 
the checks write. hundred years from now some investigator 
might stumble the stubs from your checkbook, and from them 
might exercise his imagination and his reason draw infer- 
ences. scanning the names the people whom you paid 
sums money, could learn your relatives, your associations, 
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and your ties the local community. observing the haste the 
care your handwriting, could gain insight into your per- 
sonality. studying the amounts you paid out for necessities 
could get idea the cost living times like these, and 
might also draw some evidence whether the town Lewis- 
burg was agricultural industrial community. 

This what might done with seemingly insignificant piece 
everyday writing, when studied person accustomed 
using manuscripts and reading evidence from them. Most manu- 
scripts are just revealing one way another, and one the 
great pleasures working with them come upon unexpected 
insights into the personalities the people who wrote them. 
give just one example, there letter our collection George 
Washington’s papers, typical begging letter from man who 
wanted dun the General for five hundred pounds the strength 
remarkable dream had had his future prosperity. Any- 
one who thinks Washington did not have any sense humor can 
turn over the letter and read the short, crisp endorsement wrote 
the back it: “From Mr. Thomas Bruff, without date and 
without success.” 


Over and beyond the study individual manuscripts, there 
the study manuscripts large groups. The entire surviving 
papers public man are indispensable sources for understand- 
ing his life and his actions. When they are brought together with 
the papers other public figures his time—a President’s pa- 
pers with those members his Cabinet, for example—you have 
primary tools for tracing the truths history that other means 
investigation offers. 

This what have done the Manuscripts Division the 
Library Congress. our last count, had about million 
papers, and the rate increase roughly half million year. 
Taken together, they form what the American Council Learned 
Societies has called “the principal center research” for the 
study the American past. 


Its origins back long way—as far back Thomas Jef- 
ferson. the Library Congress like look back Jef- 
ferson its intellectual father, and like think him the 
man who charted the Library its path encompassing every 
field human knowledge. Jefferson’s collection books was 
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bought the Government 1815 after the first Library Con- 
gress, which was started 1800, was destroyed British soldiers 
the War 1812, and formed the core around which the 
Library grew during the 19th century. far have been 
able discover, there were manuscripts any importance 
the library that was destroyed, and so, manner speaking, 
can call Jefferson the founder our collection. 


The handful manuscripts that owned and that were ac- 
quired with the rest his library had mostly come into his pos- 
session during the 1770’s, when was making his painstaking 
study the laws Virginia. gathering them together 
showed the zeal true collector and foresight unusual for his 
time. Observing that many the early laws had not been printed 
but survived only manuscript and were likely perma- 
nently lost, set out collect all that were still existence. 
the course his searching found two volumes, containing the 
laws for the years 1662 1705, tavern Charles City, where 
they were just about used for waste paper. Another, which 
bought from fellow-antiquarian, was such state decay 
that spoke the leaves being just about flake into pieces. 
With fine feeling for scientific methods preservation, Jeffer- 
son sewed them oilcloth keep air from getting and 
harming them. tracked down still another volume and rescued 
from under pile hides” warehouse New York, 
where had lain forgotten for years. From these now nearly 
priceless manuscripts, which saved from oblivion and which are 
still the Library Congress, has come part what know 
today about early Virginia legal history. 


One the most interesting the manuscripts Jefferson’s 
collection was account Bacon’s Rebellion, written Thomas 
Mathews 1705. For many years was the Harleian Library 
London, but eventually passed into trade channels and was 
bought 1881 Rufus King, American minister Great Britain. 
Two years later King sent Jefferson examine, and due 
course Jefferson wrote back saying that had taken great pleasure 
seeing and was about return its owner. Jefferson 
actually did return the manuscript, must have gotten back 
some way, for was his library when sold 1815, and 
preserved the Library Congress this day. this trans- 
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action can see that Jefferson had eminent qualifications 
collector manuscripts. 

Little was added the Library’s manuscript collections during 
the decades following the Jefferson purchase. 1829 the records 
the Virginia Company London and few other valuable 
pieces were bought from the sale Jefferson’s estate, and 
1866 the papers Dolly Madison were transferred from the 
Smithsonian Institution, together with volumes bills, ac- 
counts, and inventories illustrating the history prices the 
United Kingdom. the following year the much harried Librar- 
ian, Ainsworth Spofford, pointed out Congress that the 
Library did not have single original paper any Revolutionary 
general statesman. Congress responded, has many times 
since then its Librarian’s earnest pleas, appropriating money 
purchase remarkable collection Americana that had been 
brought together Peter Force, soldier, printer, editor, anti- 
quarian, and onetime Mayor Washington. Among them were 
4,000 original manuscripts which had gathered the course 
publishing his monumental edition Revolutionary War docu- 
ments, the American Archives. 

From this point the collection began grow slowly but 
steadily, much that 1876 Mr. Spofford appealed for 
competent historical scholar” put them order and index them. 
did not succeed obtaining one, and the collections remained 
comparative neglect the Library’s cramped quarters the 
Capitol. Nobody watched over them, and some the more valuable 
pieces were stolen employees. The Secret Service had 
called recover them. 

Largely because the indifferent care given them, the manu- 
scripts were rarely consulted scholars. notable exception was 
George Bancroft, diplomat, founder the Naval Academy, and 
propagator the American Beauty rose, whom has been 
said that his “position Father American History un- 
shaken that Herodotus among the Greeks.” 

The turning-point came 1897, when the Library was moved 
building its own and Congress established separate De- 
partment Manuscripts. This new “department” was rather 
revolutionary innovation, for that time was “the only Branch 
the Government especially created for the care Government 
manuscripts.” But its collections were sad state. The first 
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curator, Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, had this say when took 
over the responsibility for them: 


(they had been) stored away indiscriminately 
among books and pamphlets cellar and garret, exposed 
alternately heat and cold, damp and dust, for period 
inal manuscripts forming the collection insignif- 
icant portion are such state preservation 
require attention the restorer’s hands. arrange 
these upon temporary shelves classify them that 
even before cataloguing they might rendered meas- 
urably accessible; begin once the preparation 
catalogue, for none has ever been existence; put 
repairers work and give attention infinity 
minor details, such was the work which may said 
have begun just about one year ago. 


The work Dr. Friedenwald began was continued his succes- 
sors. The collections were organized, repair ship was started, 
finding aids one sort another were devised, guides were pub- 
lished aid research. And remarkable growth came with all this. 
Within less than years the collections have multiplied from 25,- 
000 pieces 600 times that number. They have assumed dignity 
and importance where they have become what Dean Roy Nich- 
ols the University Pennsylvania has called “the Holy 
American cultural holies.” 

For this extraordinary development, the full credit belongs 
illustrious predecessor, the late Herbert Putnam. During his 
years service Librarian Congress, from 1899 1939, 
Dr. Putnam held firmly the doctrine that collecting the manu- 
scripts that throw light the history our nation one the 
fundamental tasks the national library. Quite early his ad- 
ministration wrote article “The Relation the National 
Library Historical Research the United States,” which 
expressed these views: 


national library primarily library record. 
has duty gather and preserve every procurable lit- 
erary memorial, every evidence the literary activity 
the country which maintains it. the literature 
that country, its scope comprehensive. accumulates 
without reference present interest, and considers 
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future rather than present use. Certainly national li- 
comprehensive. not exempt the fact there are 
local collections importance certain departments 
literature already preeminent. The existence these, 
maintained local authorities, having duty local 
constituency, does not obviate the necessity one great 
central library which shall utilize the resources the 
National Government form, one convenient point, 
collection universal scope, which shall have duty 
the country whole. 


Under Dr. Putnam the Division attained prestige which 
large measure still sustains it. the Spring 1903 secured 
Executive Order transferring from the State Department the pa- 
pers George Washington, James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Monroe, and Benjamin Franklin, 
which Congress had purchased many years before. Year year 
reserved large fraction the Library’s annual appropriation 
and applied increasing the manuscript collections. invited 
and persuaded the survivors descendants public men place 
their papers the service scholarship. appointed outstand- 
ing specialists care for and develop them. called upon dis- 
tinguished historians for counsel: men like Henry Adams, John 
Bach McMaster, Albert Bushnell Hart, James Ford Rhodes, Max 
Farrand, Frederick Jackson Turner, John Franklin Jameson, Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis, and, among their foreign colleagues, James 
Bryce, Trevelyan, and Guglielmo Ferrero. Finally, when 
the National Archives was being organized house the official 
records the Government, set the Division firmly the course 
collecting the personal papers men and women who have 
significantly influenced the life and culture the United States. 

History has had many definitions. The French historian, Marc 
Bloch, called “the science men time.” staunch New 
Yorker, John Romeyn Brodhead, insisted that “the annals 
State are but the records its aggregate families.” And added: 
“The more rich, the more full, the more illustrious these annals, 
the stronger and more binding will the ties that connect the 
citizen with his Emerson declared: “There properly 
History only and Thomas Carlyle produced para- 
phrase: “History the essence innumerable biographies.” 
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this theme that the personal papers public men are funda- 
mental importance students the past. 

Ordinarily collection personal papers composed primarily 
the correspondence one individual and contains both the let- 
ters received and copies retained his outgoing correspond- 
ence. many cases such collection also includes memoranda, 
drafts, diaries, journals, notebooks, drawings, maps, press clip- 
pings, and even the checkbook stubs mentioned earlier. They are 
the keys understanding men and their motives. Historians call 
them the primary sources, the contemporary evidence, the raw 
materials their craft. This the purpose for which they are 
collected the Library Congress. 


Some the coilections have had strange, even bizarre, prov- 
enance. The papers Benjamin Franklin, for example, were 
bequeathed his grandson, William Temple Franklin, who se- 
lected the ones considered important and took them London. 
Eventually placed them the hands bankers for safekeep- 
ing. Soon after his death 1823, his widow withdrew them, and 
nothing was heard them again until 1840, when large number 
them turned tailor’s shop over which William Temple 
Franklin had once taken rooms. They were later bought Henry 
Stevens and brought back this country. Signs their past treat- 
ment can still seen the odd shapes some the manuscripts, 
which the tailor evidently cut make patterns. 


The papers Samuel Galloway, colonial proprietor Tulip 
Hill, Maryland, were saved from destruction what seems 
almost miracle. New Year’s Eve, 1947, fire broke out 
stable behind the studio Felix Weldon, sculptor the Iwo 
Jima memorial, Randolph Place, Washington. When ar- 
rived the scene Mr. Weldon found the fire extinguished, but 
the doors were charred, the windows were knocked out, and 
pile papers about five feet high which had been stowed away 
loft had been dumped the alley, where they lay smouldering. 
Poking around the mass, Mr. Weldon came upon some let- 
ters dated the 1700’s and some 19th-century checks drawn 
the banking firm Riggs and Company. promptly got 
touch with officer the bank, who turn called the Manu- 
scripts Division. When our incredulous representative arrived, 
children were playing with the papers and carrying off souvenirs. 
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put armful the documents his car, piled some doors 
from the stable over the heap give some protection, drove 
home, and saw the Old Year out browsing through his samples. 
did not take him long discover that had come upon “an an- 
tiquarian gold mine.” 


The next morning returned the alley and spent the whole 
rainy day with two colleagues, digging into the pile. Altogether 
took him week complete the work. But the effort was more 
than compensated the value the find—the owner gave the 
entire lot the Library. 


Still another group manuscripts, principally diplomatic 
interest, was purchased from Princess ancient lineage, who, 
after surviving divorce, severe losses the tables Monte 
Carlo, and elopement America with one-armed lion-tamer 
from the Paris Circus, fell upon hard times and decided part 
with the family relics. 


Papers have come from barns, woodsheds, “gin” houses, ga- 
rages, flooded basements, and abandoned ice boxes. The Library 
looks forward the Spring Cleaning season throughout the land, 
knowing that rare pieces will unearthed out-of-the-way 
places. But our anticipation somewhat dampened the thought 
having disappoint probers the cobwebs who excitedly 
think they have come upon the Declaration Independence, 
George Washington’s accounts, Lincoln’s letter Mrs. Bixby, 
and other frequently discovered facsimiles. 


The main strength the Library’s manuscript collections lies 
the history America nation. critical analysis would 
show that for the period discovery and exploration there 
relatively little and that that little has been, for the most part, re- 
produced transcript photography from originals foreign 
archives. There are exceptions, course. The Library has 16th- 
century volume containing the hereditary grants, charters, and 
privileges bestowed upon Christopher Columbus Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Inserted are the bulls issued Pope Alexander 
May and October, 1493, defining the territories the New 
World. 


For the period settlement and colonization the Library’s 
holdings are better. The Virginia Company records have already 
been mentioned. There are other groups, like the papers Wil- 
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liam Blathwayt, and the Jaquelin Ambler collection parchments, 
deeds, and patents relating Jamestown; and there the history 
Bacon’s Rebellion which Thomas Jefferson was successful 
acquiring. 

From the middle the eighteenth century the present day, 
the Library’s collections are believed the best existence. 
has the papers most the Presidents the United States, 
from George Washington Calvin Coolidge. worth point- 
ing out that almost every President has been strongly conscious 
that his papers are public trust, used eventually promote 
understanding the times which lived. The precedent was 
set George Washington, who even before became President 
employed secretary see that his correspondence was arranged 
way that could serve the uses history. Near the papers 
the Presidents, which call “Executive Row,” our air-con- 
ditioned stack-room are the papers Members their Cabinets, 
military and naval commanders, distinguished jurists, and prom- 
inent members Congress. Among them, happy say, 
there least one Bucknell man—General Tasker Howard Bliss 
—whose services his country Army Chief Staff during 
World War and the Peace Conference give him honored 
place that company. 

There are, addition, the papers literary figures, scientists, 
inventors, clergymen, industrialists, labor leaders, educators, art- 
ists, physicians, editors, philanthropists, and others who one 
way another have left impress upon the social and intel- 
lectual history their times. There are the papers few whom 
detractors might classify scoundrels, but the one glaring defi- 
ciency the absence the records professional and habitual 
felons. The “most-wanted-men” are not the habit leaving 
literary remains. 

not wish give you the impression that the Library 
Congress collects manuscripts indiscriminately and without exer- 
cising careful standards selection. Quite the contrary. The gen- 
eral principle follow acquire “source material for the 
study the history and civilization the United States.” pur- 
suing this principle are guided such practical considerations 
the Library’s responsibilities Congress, the relation our 
collections the official records the National Archives and 
collections held State and local institutions, and the limitations 
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our space and the capacity our staff organize material 
that scholars can use it. This last very practical consideration 
view the fact that the lifetime correspondence single 
public man—the letters addressed him, carbon copies his 
replies, and the various documents accumulates—can very well 
run half million pieces more. general, confine our 
acquisition the papers individuals “the personal papers 
nationally eminent Americans whose activities have signif- 
icantly influenced the culture and history the United States 
the national policy the United States Government.” require 
also that they papers that “constitute important source mate- 
rial for the study the period which they cover, throwing light 
major movements, developments, controversies, forces, 
events.” 


For the branch history known “past politics,” the collec- 
tions are strongest, from which follows that they are likely 
meet best the needs students statecraft. Aside from this ob- 
vious fact, difficult gauge their depth. One ingenious 
assistants made survey recently showing that the Library has the 
principal papers 225 men and women who are the subjects 
articles the Dictionary American Biography, and has 
more manuscripts 325 others. This small enough claim 
when you consider that more than 14,000 people are recorded 
the D.A.B., but doubtless one that other library can make. 


Some the collections contain the originals documents 
whose importance needs explanation—among them George 
Mason’s draft the Virginia Bill Rights; George Washing- 
ton’s commission Commander-in-chief the Continental Army 
Jefferson’s Rough Draft the Declaration Independence, with 
changes written John Adams and Benjamin James 
Madison’s notes the proceedings the Constitutional Conven- 
the first and second drafts Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
and the draft his Second Inaugural; Grant’s letter May 11, 
1864, the Secretary War, closing with the words propose 
fight out this line takes all and Woodrow 
Wilson’s draft his “Fourteen Points,” which carefully com- 
posed his own typewriter. 

There are letters which more vividly than portraiture retain 
the image their writers. Here the text note which 
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prominent scientist Philadelphia addressed July 1775, 
the King’s 


Mr. Strahan. You are Member Parliament and 
one that majority which has doomed Country 
Destruction. You have begun burn our Towns and 
murder our Look upon your Hands! They 


are stained with the Blood your Relations! You 
and were long friends: You are now Enemy, 
and 
am, 
yours, 


Franklin. 


And this message which aged gentleman, who had retired 
from public service and was nearing the close his life, inscribed 


Th(omas) Jefferson Th(omas) Jefferson Smith 
This letter will, you, one from the dead; the 
writer will the grave before you can weigh its 
counsels. Your affectionate and excellent father has re- 
quested that would address you something which 
might possibly have favorable influence the course 
life you have run. and too, namesake, feel 
interest that course. few words will necessary with 
good dispositions your part. Adore God. reverence 
and cherish your parents. love your Neighbor your- 
self; and your Country more than yourself. just. 
true. murmur not the ways Providence. shall 
the life, into which you have entered, the portal one 
eternal and ineffable bliss. and, the dead 
permitted care for the things this world, every ac- 
tion your life will under regard. Farewell. 


These examples personality and spirit could multiplied 
thousand times. Perhaps you will accept them indication 
the vitality which great hearts have given their simplest writing 
exercises. And perhaps, too, you will understand why has been 
said that “the roll visitors the Manuscripts Division would 
sound like roll call American historians.” are gratified 
that year year they come the Division dig deep the 
sources, and are pleased see the results their research 
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flowing back the Library from the university presses steady 
stream productive scholarship. 

You who practice the academic life need hardly told what 
various forms these studies based our collections assume. 
illustrate just briefly, least works history and biography 
published last year were centered the Library’s sources; and 
they were drawn upon heavily for the great editorial projects 
now under way—the Princeton edition the papers Thomas 
Jefferson, the edition Benjamin Franklin which the American 
Philosophical Society and Yale University are sponsoring, and 
the edition Alexander Hamilton’s correspondence now going 
forward Columbia. And then there are the doctoral disserta- 
tions for which graduate students spend many hours sifting pa- 
pers our reading room, and, finally, the innumerable articles 
that appear every year the scholarly journals. colleague 
mine once spoke facetiously the Manuscripts Division fac- 
tory for creating footnotes and recalled John Barrymore’s remark 
that meeting with footnotes book like the experience 
“having run downstairs answer the doorbell during the first 
night the honeymoon.” There much more than that, 
course like think the Manuscripts Division furnishing 
not just footnotes, but footholds, for the historian. 

not only place where papers are housed and furnished 
like the other divisions the Library, constituted 
give service, and that service extended Congress, the 
Government departments, and the general public. cannot 
write your book for you, but can help you find the materials 
for your book. The Division Manuscripts pledged the 
service American history, and carrying out that pledge 
believe performs real service the American nation. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS TRADITION 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


HARRIMAN 
Professor Psychology 
Bucknell University 


Challenged prepare article for popular magazine defin- 
ing the purposes liberal-arts education, William DeWitt 
Hyde, the president Bowdoin College, wrote follows: 


home all lands and all ages count Nature 
familiar acquaintance, and Art intimate friend; 
gain standard for the appreciation other men’s work 
and the criticism one’s own; carry the keys the 
world’s library one’s pocket and feel its resources be- 
hind one whatever task undertakes; lose 
oneself generous enthusiasms and cooperate with others 
for common ends... 


Obviously, thought aims, purposes, and values, not 
fixed, immutable curriculum. The liberal-arts tradition is, indeed, 
higher education and not any particular group studies. The 
great reformers higher education were not misled into the be- 
lief that curriculum, matter how thoughtfully worked out, 
will ever lead students the goal becoming liberally educated 
men and women. 

Nevertheless, true that many educators, both ancient and 
modern times, have emphasized the curriculum the essential 
feature liberal arts. the Politics, Aristotle mentions certain 
studies being proper for mastery free men who are beyond 
concern for what immediately practical, but who aspire after 
intellectual excellence. Thus, the dichotomy between vocational 
and liberal curricula had its origins. Throughout the centuries, 
however, many distinguished educators have voiced the opinion 
that this distinction both invalid and artificial. Others, never- 
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theless, have accentuated distinction between practical studies 
and liberal-arts education. They have emphasized differences be- 
tween curricula which, the one hand, lead towards the attain- 
ment immediate, practical goals, and which, the other hand, 
produce the liberally educated person. 

For example, Varro, Libri Novem Disciplinarum, questioned 
whether the study architecture medicine should re- 
garded contributory liberal education. then outlined 
curriculum including nine, not the traditional seven, liberal arts. 
Properly taught, both architecture and medicine believed 
truly worthy inclusion among the liberal arts. Centuries later, 
however, Martianus Capella made vigorous protest against this 
modification the liberal-arts curriculum. Medicine and architec- 
ture, said, are practical studies which not lift the mind con- 
templation abstract wisdom. Hence, none but the traditional 
seven liberal arts could have any place the curriculum higher 
educational institutions. 

Another pertinent illustration the liberal-arts tradition con- 
ceptualized inflexible curriculum suggested famous 
woodcut appearing Gregory Reich’s Margarita Philosophica. 
often reproduced treatises dealing with the seven liberal 
arts. youth depicted his way the Temple Wisdom. 
carries the Hornbook, thus indicating that has already mas- 
tered the elementary, propaedeutic studies. now ready 
commence his higher education. Before the door the Temple 
stands Wisdom, key hand, ready admit him. the door 
before him the single word Congruntur. Indeed, all are agreed 
upon the curriculum which lies ahead. For thousand years, from 
the Dark Ages until the Renaissance, critics educational proce- 
dures were few, and their voices weak, that the tradition was 
practically unquestioned. 

the woodcut, the youth observes that the first floor 
will begin the study the Grammar Donatus. When 
ready ascend the second floor the Temple, will have 
master the Grammar Priscian. the third floor will learn 
the Logic Aristotle; and thus, successful, the trivium 
will have been completed. now starts his work the quad- 
rivium. The Arithmetic Boethius, also represented the third 
floor, his next task. This subject having been passed, goes 
the fourth floor, where, sequence, must learn the Music 
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Pythagoras, the Geometry Euclid, and the Astronomy 
Ptolemy. These studies, for nearly ten centuries, comprised the 
curriculum all students the liberal arts. 

The young man, however, not even yet liberally educated 
person. There are fifth floor and cupola which must 
ascend accounted failure. Physics and the Morals 
Seneca await him the fifth floor. Having been successful all 
these courses study, admitted the cupola, where the 
Theology Peter Lombard confronts him. Thus, his curriculum, 
symbolized this familiar picture, was thought unified, 
arranged logically graded sequences, and coherent. Only 
pursuing such course study could any youth hope become 
liberally educated man. 

This pattern had its genesis Plato’s Republic, which pre- 
scribes exacting duties for each member the state. Even with 
these specified obligations, select group young men might 
have time and inclination for the pursuit liberal education. 
Plato, therefore, recommended that they master arithmetic, geom- 
etry, music, and astronomy. Impressed the need for practical 
training well, the Sophists added three elementary basic 
studies—namely, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. Though the 
ancients did not formulate fixed curriculum, and though the au- 
thorities differed about the precise content each the liberal 
arts, they did initiate the tradition that education liberal 
arts necessitates the study unique curriculum. the time 
Quintilian had written the Oratory, inflexible 
course study was established for Roman youths who aspired 
liberal education. 

The Church accepted with little question, but added the study 
theology capstone. Irked the prevalent concern with 
minor alterations content, few teachers the Middle Ages 
protested that higher education was formal and pedantic. Scotus 
Erigena, for example, believed that liberally educated man ought 
able think critically about abstract concepts. Charlemagne 
enlisted the help Alcuin revising the spirit and the methods 
higher education. was his intent inspire youths with 
zeal for learning. This reform has been called great but 
transitory influence.” Formalism triumphed once again. Students 
learned rote. They were trained never question authority. 

Such attitudes have persisted into modern times. William 
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James, for instance, received letter from Harvard alumnus 
protesting against modifications established procedures the 
college. will remembered, parenthetically, that James re- 
garded philosophy “an unusually obstinate attempt think 
clearly.” The alumnus took exception this view. wrote 


can’t understand your philosophy. When studied 
philosophy, could understand it. used commit 
memory. 

Indeed, the identification the liberal-arts tradition with defi- 
nite curriculum has long and interesting history. is, then, 
wonder that handbooks prepared for college teachers are clear 
and directive how conduct drill lessons. Measurement 
student achievement factual mastery the curriculum 
now highly developed science. Ratings college teachers 
terms the numbers publications, the registrations their 
courses, and their “majors” have the illusion scientific objec- 
tivity. Procedures for teaching students think clearly, de- 
velop worthy interests and appreciations, and achieve maturity 
personal, social, and ethical orientations—these are matters 
vaguely understood that, even today, college teacher finds 
guidance faculty discussions educational literature. 

The reason intrusively revealed the history higher ed- 
ucation. Throughout the centuries, higher education, even 
the liberal arts, has been defined arbitrarily selected course 
study. When faculty committees are established reform 
higher education, they usually consider first what may acid- 
ulously referred “tinkering with the curriculum.” The need 
alter basic philosophy higher education may illustrated 
two arrestive comments. The stricture William 
DeWitt Hyde, who was disturbed the persisting belief that 
liberal education necessitates mastery unique curriculum. 
wrote: 


old curriculum resulted nothing 
hidebound uniformity, dead prescription, dogma- 
tism second-rate minds, heterogeneous aggregate 
unrelated fragments instruction, elementary from 
beginning 


Monthly (March, 1889), 349. 
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his Autobiography Charles Francis Adams voices similar 
discontent with this persisting tradition. Speaking his un- 
dergraduate studies Harvard, said: 


Our professors drudged along dreary, hum- 
drum sort way stereotyped method classroom 
instruction. But for giving direction to, and 
sense shaping, the individual minds young men 
their most plastic stage, far know, nothing 
the kind was ever dreamed 


challenging antithesis the view that education the 
liberal-arts tradition consists established curriculum and 
unalterable methodology the contribution Peter Abelard. 
the time commenced his higher education studia generale 
had been established for nearly six centuries. The procedures 
instruction and the curriculum had become formalized and in- 
flexible. Some teachers were zealous inspire young men with 
ambition learn and think abstract matters. said 
them that they reverenced books almost they were “the ark 
the Lord.” Most teachers, however, were pedestrian atti- 
tude. They were content transmit what has been called “the 
light luggage learning.” Personifying all that trite and 
sterile this tradition higher education the liberal arts was 
William Champeaux, Abelard believed. He, therefore, estab- 
lished his own institution higher education. Without benefit 
degree certificate, sine magistro, Abelard opened his school 
Melum 1108. 

Only twenty-two years age the time, was eloquent, 
competent, and inspired teacher. Education the liberal 
arts, believed, basically matter the application 
long-forgotten philosophy, not curriculum. revolted 
against established views about the nature advanced educa- 
tion. was unusually successful his break with tradition. 
Seven years after had set his school Melum opened 
the celebrated institute the heights Ste. Genevieve, ever 
afterwards known “the Sinai higher education the 
liberal-arts.” When, about sixty years after his death, the Uni- 
versity Paris was founded, his reforms were placed the 
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center the practices and the methods what has been termed 
“the Mother Universities.” 

Most the other universities established during the Renais- 
sance carried out the educational philosophy Abelard. has 
been said 


they were destined represent increasingly, 
opposition the immobile tradition the older schools, 
the forward march, the movement ideas, the progress 


Abelard’s philosophy education the liberal arts has been 
argutely summarized Madam Guizot follows: 


What Abelard taught that was most novel was 
liberty, the right consult reason and listen 
alone. almost involuntary innovator, had meth- 
ods that were still bolder than his doctrines, and prin- 
ciples whose range far outran the consequences which 
himself had arrived. Hence, his influence not 
sought for the verities which established, but 
the impulse which gave. imparted that 
impetus which perpetuates itself from generation 


illustrate the persistence opposed philosophy 
higher education, two examples are cited. The first taken from 
the history education medical sciences. Members the 
Hippocratic School were, like Abelard later age, opposed 
blind acceptance persisting dogmas. Only through inductive 
research could the scientist ever hope understand diseases. 
Though some lip service was paid this new point view, the 
educational philosophy was soon ignored. Galen, eminent 
teacher medicine the second century D., became the un- 
questioned authority for about thousand years. Conservatism 
and tradition once again dominated free inquiry. said 
Galen that 


His vast and wordy treatises contained for centuries 
all that students should know physiology, biology, 


Abelard (New York, 1893), 19. 
Op. cit., 19. 
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anatomy, and botany. And even after Aristotle’s 
scientific writings had been rediscovered, and even when 
their vast sweep physics and psychology, physiology 
and above all biology, was partly understood, Galen 
continued dominate the 


Vesalius gave the death blow this ultra-conservative, sterile 
curriculum medical education. Nevertheless, late 1869 
President Eliot found this philosophy the Harvard Medical 
School. After long, and acrimonious, debates with the faculty, 
succeeded reforming the content the course studies 
and revising the instructional methods. one time his only sup- 
porter from the medical faculty was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Eliot observed that, afflicted the blight formalism, any ed- 
ucational institution sterile and ineffective. Conversely, when 
the real spirit liberal education properly understood, 
equally applicable medical education and the arts college. 

The second illustration found the history aca- 
demic degrees. Over and over again Laurie points out that all 
procedures the universities Europe during the Middle 
Ages were marked spontaneity, lack formality, and want 
confusion between means and ends. Degree-granting practices, 
observes, were taken over from customs established the 
trade guilds. Members many the guilds were graded 
competence. Following examination the masters, ap- 
prentice was admitted fuller responsibilities craft. 
might then referred “bachelor,” his first test com- 
petence being known his “baccalaureate.” Early the fifteenth 
century this practice had become widely used the universities. 
bachelor arts was youth who had demonstrated minor 
competence towards final and complete recognition liberally 
educated person. the University Paris such recognition was 
accorded early 1275. Regarded “of easy access,” the de- 
gree attested “no food for the mind, but severe discipline 
memory and intellect.” 

The first real degree granted the Arts Faculty was the li- 
centiate, awarded Paris 1213. Its possessor had the right 
teach anywhere, jus ubi docendi. Pope Gregory codified 
the procedures. The applicant should good moral character, 


Mallet, History the University Oxford (New York, 1924), 
191. 
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have love study, and possess all other qualifications needful 
aspirants for the teaching profession. Once admitted mem- 
bership Arts Faculty, the licentiate then became doctor 
master. interest note that these distinctions were 
not matters rank, not even the higher faculties Law, 
Medicine, Theology. The master and the doctor had equivalent 
status. More the point this discussion the fact that orig- 
inally the bachelor’s degree indicated vocational competence. 
was degree the field education. The view, now prevalent 
some quarters, that stands for general culture, uncontami- 
nated practical implications, not supported the history 
higher education Europe. 

the United States America, the attainment the Bach- 
elor Arts degree became the goal liberal-arts college stu- 
dents. From 1642 until 1851 other degree was awarded any 
college this country. Graduates then proceeded into theology, 
law, medicine, teaching, business. Like the externi the fifth 
century, there have always been students interested nothing 
more than the achievement general education. Graduation, 
for them, indicates nothing more than that they have achieved 
progress towards that goal. The the contrary, were the 
primary concern the faculty, since they were preparing for 
the priesthood. The opinion that baccalaureate degree the 
hallmark educated gentleman, who disdains vocational re- 
sponsibilities, has its origins secondary interest teachers 
monastic schools thousand years ago. 

When the growth science could longer resisted the 
arts faculty, new degree was introduced into the colleges 
this country. Louis Agassiz often called “the Father the 
Bachelor Science degree.” vigorously sponsored the intro- 
duction scientific courses into the curriculum Harvard 
College. The B.S. degree, however, was first awarded Yale, 
where, 1851, four students were graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Those who maintained the old notion that 
liberal education achieved only through traditional 
curiculum looked askance this new degree. David Starr Jordan 
contemptuously alluded “Bachelor Surfaces.” Pres- 
ident Eliot, the other hand, encouraged the introduction 
new studies into the arts curriculum. His attitude was regarded 
radical. For more than two centuries British and German stu- 
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dents interested the sciences had register the Faculty 
Medicine. One could scarcely refer John Locke man lack- 
ing liberal education, yet, satisfy his zeal learn science, 
had take his degree medicine. 

Still another degree was introduced order liberalize the 
traditional procedures higher education this country. 
1850 Francis Wayland announced that students who had minimal 
interest classics and science might qualify for the degree 
Bachelor Philosophy. 1872 only thirty Ph.B.’s were grad- 
uated; but 1892, nearly six hundred. Academic conservatives 
were insistent that, all costs, the degree Bachelor Arts 
protected. This end they accomplished allowing students 
earn number lesser degrees. Literally scores bachelors’ 
degrees are listed the report the United States Commis- 
sioner Education for 1890. Even today the practice survives 
the qualifying phrases appended the B.S. degree. The es- 
tablishment each new degree culminated heated debate among 
the members college faculties. Each degree for undergradu- 
ates, other than the A.B., compromise with mistaken no- 
tion what the primum gradum artibus originally connoted. 
That the confusion still persists evidenced contemporary 
discussions about the function and the purpose the liberal arts 
higher education. 

There very real danger confronting the liberal-arts col- 
lege today. With the rise enthusiasm for emphasis upon sci- 
ence and technology, the proponent liberal-arts education 
frequently placed the defensive. The opinion that liberal arts 
are fixed curriculum, unrelated the present needs life but, 
somehow, furnishing veneer culture has real foundation 
the history higher education. Admittedly, though, many ed- 
ucators have arbitrarily defined this way. They have con- 
fused means with ends. Whenever the philosophy and the proce- 
dures higher education have become formalized, the arts 
college has departed from the spirit Abelard and all other 
great educational reformers. The vitality the liberal-arts tra- 
dition, correctly defined, inheres its flexibility. The A.B. 
degree sufficiently broad connotation permit the cur- 
riculum include almost any worthy subject 
inquiry included. How best conserve the wisdom the 
past, present meaningfully modern students, create zeal 
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for continued study, and, most all, inculcate social and eth- 
ical responsibility—these are but few the challenges con- 
fronting the liberal-arts college today. The essence the 
spirit, not outmoded curriculum. 

Conservatism and progressivism continue odds 
higher education. Were one attempt define the terms con- 
servatism and progressivism, many semantic difficulties would 
immediately arise. Few college teachers would have patience with 
prolix efforts define them. Each term has plethora con- 
notations. Each has what logicians refer variety “in- 
tensional” meanings. That is, “there little which one might 
point, but much which runs around the head.” These terms 
are, nevertheless, useful concepts, loose though they may be, 
designate opposed interpretations the liberal-arts tradition. 
They assume importance when college faculties debate revisions 
the curriculum, definitions objectives, and alterations 
teaching methods. Some teachers oppose any change whatsoever. 
They are the conservatives, known their unkind critics 
“neophobes.” Other extremists welcome any change, matter 
how meretricious evanescent. They might not object the 
label “progressivists” were printed with capital The 
point that this bifurcation occurs only when fundamental 
issues liberal-arts education are for consideration. Then, 
indeed, faculty discussions are delight hear, though the atti- 
tude judicial detachment may abeyance. 

The results considerations basic issues liberal-arts 
education are not inevitably productive advances. Speaking 
his necessity provide for scientific education through the es- 
tablishment new curricula, Eliot 


The effect thus providing for science along side 
the College had been facilitate conservative reaction 
the academic department rather than expand and 
diversify the course that led the degree Bachelor 


Resistance any modification fossilized arts curriculum 
also symbolized the remark member the Board 
Overseers Harvard College. wrote follows about the 


James, Charles William Eliot (Boston, 1930), 210. 
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students who sought higher education outside the traditional 
curriculum 


Let them have any new and splendid degree which 
they may ask, but not let them have the old degree 
which carries credit their case undeserved and 


his celebrated address The Johns Hopkins University 
1884, President Eliot sought bring back into all types 
higher education the spirit Peter Abelard. brought together 
many progressive ideas hitherto scattered among his previous 
writings and speeches. reviewed his “hourly struggle against 
educational conservatism, and against the prevailing notions 
discipline.” The spirit liberal-arts education its best, 
believed, has always been opposed reactionism and tradition. 
the liberal-arts point view said: 


When the student history reviews the great achieve- 
ments the human race, comes the conclusion that 
those achievements which have brought deliverance from 
some form terror oppression, have been gains 
for some form freedom have proved institution- 
ally the most durable achievements—one might say the 
only 


the persisting resistance change the part those who 
misconstrue the meaning the liberal-arts point view, 
stated 


When institutions learning cut themselves off from 
the sympathy and support large numbers men 
whose lives are intellectual, refusing recognize 
liberal arts and disciplinary studies languages, literature, 
and sciences which seem these men important 
any which these institutions cultivate, they inflict gra- 
tuitous injury both themselves and the country 
which they should 


Herein still lies the real danger the liberal-arts college con- 
temporary society. 
Supra, Vol. II, 


83. 
Magazine (June, 1884). 
Century (June, 1884). 


STRUCTURAL PARALLELS 
EASTWARD AND THE TEMPEST 


SUMMERSGILL 
Professor English 
Parker College 


NYTHING written the source The Tempest which 

not based the lost Italian novel reportedly read William 
Collins may well seem attempt complicate further al- 
ready overworked area study. Sources for such play The 
Tempest, however, are many kinds, which not the least im- 
portant are those which may have established the structural and 
ethical unity the play. desire this note compare with 
The Tempest play which, however well-known, has not, 
knowledge, been mentioned connection with Shakespeare’s late 
comedy, but which many points structure and purpose 
analogous suggest the possibility that Shakespeare may 
have profited from having seen it. Moreover, such comparison 
helps place The Tempest within its period. 


Eastward Ho, Chapman, Marston, and Jonson was entered 
the Stationers’ Register during 1605, some seven years prior 
the production The Tempest. generally conceded 
one the first and best the realistic London comedies. This 
very element realism is, perhaps, the reason why numerous 
points similarity between and The Tempest have been gen- 
erally ignored. For, regardless fundamental differences be- 
tween the two plays, there are numerous and extensive similarities. 
Each play depends upon the same basic plot device: tempest 
interferes with the plans group sinners causing ship- 
wreck, and gives them time repent well immediate 
motive for repentance. The shipwreck initially considered 
visitation providence upon the wicked; only subsequent events 
reveal its relationship the repentance theme. Touchstone’s ver- 
dict when hears the catastrophe which has overtaken his 
scapegrace apprentice, Quicksilver, might well have been echoed 
self-satisfaction Prospero: miracle! The justice 
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Touchstone is, course, merely the impressed spec- 
tator, not, the case Prospero, the inspired instrument 
this judgment against the sinners. 

Even though magician, Touchstone’s function Eastward 
equivalent that Prospero The Tempest. Each watches 
has watched his world dissolve cynicism and Touch- 
stone emphasizes his serious reaction the folly suddenly rampant 
his family when says Golding, his virtuous son-in-law, 
“Tf had not laid comfort and hope him, should grow des- 
perate Like Prospero, Touchstone possessed the 
wisdom age and concerned for the happiness the younger 
generation. Most important all, each father thoroughly aware 
all the possible moves the chessboard, and each, though un- 
derestimated opponents, defeats his opposition with little effort 
emotional strain. Touchstone, understood his antagonists, 
fool who has the ill fortune not knight. Prospero, 
seen his enemies, scholar impractical lose his duke- 
dom. But the world’s idea ill fortune their good fortune: they 
are equally rugged individualists, and they have worked out their 
respective ways life the basis reason and their own ex- 
perience. Hence both are well qualified superintend the dramas 
which they are key figures. fact, each such skilled ma- 
nipulator the other characters, good and bad, that are 
inevitably reminded the representation God and the innu- 
merable good angels the morality plays. 

Magical devices play about contemporary London such 
Eastward would have been awkward and impracticable. But 
the magic The Tempest mainly functional and secondarily 
spectacular. The evildoers are enchanted first all their own 
folly. The blinding enchantment resulting from evil-doing par- 
ticularly evident Ariel’s easy misguiding Caliban and his 
overt comic spectacle the inevitable consequence 
and symbol the misguided ambitions the three clownish 
villains. like manner, Eastward emphasizes its language 
that the evildoers are dazzled and spellbound the distorting 
effect folly. Stephano’s search for kingdom, which ends 
with ducking horse pond result Prospero’s magic, 


43. 
The Tempest, III, and IV, 
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paralleled Gertrude’s equally misguided and frantic search 
for the nonexistent estate her knightly husband. Touchstone, 
fact, refers his erring daughter’s journey magical quest 
for “enchanted castle” and the delusive character her folly 
clearly revealed when the father, turning her away from home, 
urges her “in quest your bright and most transparent 
castle, however presently concealed mortal Gertrude 
complies with the request, and only toward the end the play 
does she recover from her deluded state, commenting sadly, “Good 
Lord, that there are fairies nowadays, Sin, miracles, 
and brings ladies Touchstone this other matters 
serves more mundane version Prospero. The magic wand 
missing, but Touchstone not the less clearly agent 
retribution: look for submission,” comments, will 
bear myself this like blind 

The Touchstone-Prospero parallels are fundamental, and Shake- 
speare, not writing with reminiscence (conscious uncon- 
scious) Touchstone his mind, made Prospero functionally 
similar. Both plays are, fact, constructed the same general 
pattern. Each may related the prodigal-son story with re- 
gard basic structure and moral aim. Eastward generally 
recognized intentional variant the Biblical parable, with 
Quicksilver, the equivalent the prodigal, being provided with 
good counterpart and judge the form Golding. The essential 
action The Tempest conforms this pattern except for the 
fact that the good brother exiled and the bad brother, Antonio, 
later summoned him for judgment. The forgiveness involved 
the judgments the respective plays furnishes the material 
for dramatic and high-spirited conclusion. The parallel course 
the two plays with the Biblical narrative may some extent 
help (along with the morality tradition) explain the type char- 
acters and the sense allegory the life man which uni- 
versalizes and deepens the London comedy well the Shake- 
spearean romance. Both plays are, fact, human comedies, though 
the scope microscopic vision Eastward limited the 
city London. The moral import each play more less the 


Eastward Ho, 151. 

103-106. 

13-14. Compare with The Tempest, 77-82. 
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same: emphasis tolerance human affairs, veneration 
the traditional, plus sense restrained anticipation what the 
future has offer. The villains each play mock conventional 
standards. Antonio and Sebastian sneer Gonzalo’s sturdy vir- 
and Quicksilver, his name implies, cares only for 
brave new world his own making. must look Prospero 
and Touchstone for characters who use the past temper their 
enthusiasm for the future. 


Misguided and unrestrained enthusiasm is, indeed, character- 
istic trait the villains each play. the remorseless and 
vivid presentation this particular defect that makes the storm 
scene Eastward effective comedy. Their restless de- 
sire escape transforms their vision the Virginia colony 
literally into another Utopia® the general theory that the grass 
always greener the other side. There are many “other sides” 
for the villains each play. Quicksilver, for example, discharged 
from his apprenticeship, exults, “Am free 
just being caught fetters drunkenness and sensuality. 
also Caliban exchanges Prospero his master for Stephano, 
and wanders off stage muttering drunkenly, “Freedom, hey-day! 
hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey-day, Caliban is, 
short, Prospero’s wicked apprentice Ariel the good apprentice. 
result this “greener grass” psychology, the villains, though 
breathless with exertion, are defeated hares comparison with 
the tortoise-like infallibility the good protagonists, and the 
revelation this defeat the moral and theatrical climax both 
plays. Despite all the villains can do, the virtuous characters re- 
main ahead, and evidence their superiority passing judgment 
the evildoers. Eastward underlines this reversal au- 
thority heavily 


Quicksilver. Must Golding sit upon us? 

Constable. You might carry under your girdle 
Master Deputy’s worship. 

Golding. What are those, Master Constable? 


Schelling and Matthew Black their edition Typical 
Elizabethan Plays, 428, note that Seagull’ rhapsodic speech about Virginia 
imitated from the description Utopia More’s Utopia. 

Eastward Ho, Il, 170. 

The Tempest, II, 199-200. 
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Constable. An’t please your worship, couple mas- 
terless men pressed for the Low Countries, 


And the same reversal authority is, course, implicit the 
plot The Tempest. 

Despite similarities theatrical effect, general structure, and 
moral purpose, the plot elements The Tempest are quite differ- 
ent kind and arrangement from those Eastward Ho. Indebt- 
edness does exist, but not particularized indebtedness. 
may suppose that once Shakespeare had read his Italian novel and 
mastered the story intended use, cast for dramatic pur- 
poses into the mold provided him the earlier playwrights. The 
elements The Tempest which have been mentioned are pre- 
cisely those which turn from slight Italian story (if may 
draw conclusions from similar narrations used Shakespeare) 
into compelling drama. The tight structural and moral unity 
the later play very analogous that Eastward Ho, and may 
well derive from it. 


Eastward Ho, IV, 249-254. 


PROSODIC ANALYSIS 
MILTON’S SEVENTH SONNET 
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ECAUSE poetry, unlike prose, communicates not only through 

words and images but emphasis sounds and patterns 
sounds well, knowledge prosody becomes valuable 
adjunct full comprehension. This not say that prosodic 
analysis will reveal meaning not already uncovered careful 
readings, but that these meanings will clearer and will strike 
the reader with greater impact because will see the pointing and 
emphasis the author and will come appreciate the manner 
which all the poetic elements are bent one end. Let analyze, 
example, Milton’s Sonnet VII. 


one way easy understand what Milton saying this 
sonnet, another difficult realize simultaneously all its 
values. Let begin the analysis with paraphrase short 
can make it, giving only the gist the poem: 


Time has already stolen twenty-three years from me, 
yet not flowered should. Perhaps appear- 
ance deceives people into thinking younger than 
am, for inward ripeness does not outwardly clothe 
does others more fortunate. 


Yet does not matter, for sooner later shall come 
destined portion, mean high, towards which 
Time and Heaven’s will leads me. 


always will be, God’s eye; only left for 
share. 
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SONNET VII 


How soon hath Time, 


Stol’n 


subtle thief 


youth, 


his wing three and twentieth 


hasting days fly with full career, 


But late spring bud blossom shew’th. 


Perha 


semblance might deceive the truth, 


And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 


That some more timely—happy spiri 


(one trochee) 
(one spondee) 
(one trochee) 
(one spondee) 
(one trochee) 
(one anapest) 
(one arsis) 
10. 
(one pyrrhic) 11. 
(one spondee) 


shall still strictest measure ev’ 


that 


lot, however mean, 


(two trochee) 12. Toward which Time leads me, and the 


(three iambi) 
(one ictus) 


(one spondee) 13. 


(one spondee) 14. 


All is, have grace use 


ever great task-Master’s eye. 


endu’th. 


n 


high, 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


Immediately see how unsatisfactory this is; the sense in- 
complete. longer summary might the answer, but the conno- 
tations and the tone would still lost. Yet this paraphrase may 
some use; can use starting point; and the full 
meaning the poem will not contradict it. 


sonnet the Italian tradition, the poem observes the break 
between the octave and the sestet. Even the two quatrains are 
kept within the form; each complete thought and the thought 


the second rises from and explains the first. The sestet ful- 
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fills its function that represents change the direction 
the thought and leads conclusion. Apparently Milton desires 
submit himself the full discipline the sonnet form, for 
even though violates the sestet grouping keeps the three 
rimes, and keeps them close the normal pattern CDE/ 
CDE his purposes allow. 

this poem fourteen lines iambic pentameter see that 
Milton has one line with extra arsis, one line with extra 
ictus, five lines with six stresses and seven substitutions trochee, 
anapest pyrrhic. This seems unduly irregular and opposes, 
therefore, the tendency toward discipline form that Milton has 
already indicated both his rime and thought pattern. These 
contrary impulses suggest that the emotion behind the poem 
strong and complex one and does not fit easily into metrical 
scheme. This not say that Milton has lost control, but that 
the complexity the versification determined the com- 
plexity the emotion behind and that the power the poem 
rises from the tension created the conflict between the emotion 
and the poetic form which contains it. this light the various 
departures from regularity take significance and may help 
reveal the full meaning the poem. 

For example, the second line trochee substituted for the 
initial although this permissible and normal change, 
has purpose. The quatrain set the images thief, 
wing, and flight; also Milton has concluded this line with 
exclamation point, for feels strongly about the passing time. 
The trochaic substitution has the effect putting unexpected 
stress “stol’n,” thus strengthening the idea time thieving 
Milton’s youth. The thought continued and reinforced the 
third line the spondee “fly on,” foot which results here 
extra stress the line. look the whole passage, 
can see that the effect not only emphasize “fly on” but 
that the rhythm forced crescendo ending “career” with 
its connotations expansion and breadth. The echo “year” 
immediately before adds its values time and distance. The extra 
stress also weights the line and makes climactic, only 
suddenly halted “But” the next line. This, turn, forces 
the “But” take stress reading, not indicated the metrical 
pattern. “But” thus has subtle double stress and the result 
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underline the contradiction inherent between Milton’s age and 
his lack visible achievement. 


Because would tedious handle each deviation this 
manner, shall take only the more important ones. line 
eleven, pyrrhic followed spondee “same lot,” with 
“same” taking the primary accent. The effect the pyrrhic 
create suspense and the time one comes the stress 
“same” one feels the need for it. should notice now, when 
lines nine and ten their meaning demands regular measure, 
Milton carefully delivers it. The twelfth line difficult one 
scan; have read two trochees (“Toward” and “leads 
me”) and three iambi (“which Time,” “the will 
and extra ictus Notice the unexpected stressing 
the little connective “and.” The effect throw special em- 
phasis the phrase “will Heav’n.” Now see the reason 
for the rime scheme CDE/DCE, instead CDE/CDE. Because 
Milton desires emphasize rimes with unex- 
pected rimed, stressed, and coming the 
end sentence, the most heavily charged word far and 
the phrase will Heav’n” the most important phrase. This 
combination rimes also allows Milton use the last two 
lines sum up; make epigram with the force epi- 
gram, and yet not rime. rime might diminish, might make the 
last powerful thought seem trite. Thus the last word the poem, 
“eye,” made rime with “high,” word whose power has 
been vitiated the complete break between lines twelve and 
thirteen. 


This examination the metrics does not begin exhaust Mil- 
ton’s resources. the octave, for example, Milton uses imagery 
the sestet uses mainly straightforward statement bare 
can make it; but the last three lines includes extra 
ictus and two spondees, with the result that these lines take 
slow power and sense destiny. The usually unimportant 
words “is” and “in” are both stressed. “All God’s eye”; 
this important realization for Milton: the chidings friends, 
the rebukes his father, the self-doubts, must all give way be- 
fore Milton’s overwhelming knowledge his greatness and his 
dedication. 


Milton not content merely state this discovery but fills 
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the poem with the richest music and ties all the lines together 
one harmony sound. The first line has both alliteration (How, 
hath, the, thief) and consonance (hath and youth) but the allit- 
eration and consonance overlap (How, hath, the, thief, youth) 
give the line tonal richness and texture most subtle 
sort. The alliteration “how” and “hath,” for example, might 
have seemed crude, therefore, modifies the alliteration 
blending with the consonance “hath” and “youth” and the 
alliteration “the” and “thief.” The result harmony whose 
components are hardly discerned. Milton uses this kind 
effect tie the poem into unit. The alliteration, also the 
first line, “soon” and “subtle,” echoed throughout the poem 
“some,” “slow,” and “same.” The “H” alliteration carried 
through with “hasting,” “perhaps,” and “happy.” The “st” 
“stol’n” picked “strictest” and “still.” All these effects, 
which are only selection the total, tend bind the poem 
into complete unit, make whole. 


However there are other effects, possibly more important, 
which tend divide it. For example, the octave particularly 
characterized the use “O” sounds, such as: “scon,” “youth,” 
“stol’n,” “no,” “blossom,” “so”; and long “A” and “I” sound 
“hasting,” “days,” “late,” “Time,” “my,” “fly,” “I,” “arriv’d,” 
“ripeness,” “timely.” But the sestet uses the short “I” 
“in,” “still,” and the short “E” 
“yet,” “less,” “measure,” “ev’n” (riming with 
“ever.” This separation not observed precisely, for 
the long “A” also found the sestet strongly the short 
“E.” But actually this helps the feeling division, for the 
sounds are general balanced against the long “A” and the long 
sound, while the short “I” the sestet closer the 
than the “A” “haste” and the “I” “my” the octave. 


This suggests that there may other dividing factors; cer- 
tainly the presence images the octave but not the sestet 
one. Now notice that the thought the entire poem built 
system reversals and contradictions. The first quatrain 
consists paradox. Time has stolen twenty-three years from 
Milton, yet his late spring and has not even budded. The 
second quatrain poses another paradox: perhaps appear younger 
than really but inward ripeness does not show. Further- 
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more, the two quatrains are essentially contradictory. The first, 
speaking timely blossoming, and the second inner ripe- 
ness. Yet the continuity proper octave has been preserved 
since the second issues from and explains the paradox the first. 

The sestet flat contradiction both. The octave has sug- 
gested that Milton’s youth fleeting, that has produced nothing 
merit, and that his inward ripeness not very noticeable; the 
says this does not matter, sooner later will achieve 
his destiny all that has use the grace God grants him. 

now becomes clear why the long low sounds are the octave 
and the short high ones the sestet. They are agree with the 
tenor the argument each instance and lend their subtle 
and ultimately determining weight. the octave Milton posing 
problem that deeply disturbs him, desiring present pow- 
erfully possible, uses imagery with all its vividness and im- 
mediacy, and uses low, long sounds for their quality rich- 
ness, seriousness, and appeal rhetoric. But the sestet, 
comes his answer; now sure and longer needs 
imagery especially rich tone. uses bare, flat, straight- 
forward language, suggesting precision thought 
dence: “measure,” “ev’n,” “all is,” “as ever.” The 
very spondees that line three rushed the rhythm climax 
are here used, the last two lines, slow them down and give 
the quality absolute serenity. Even the use the long “A” 
“great” and “grace,” and the long “I” “high” and “eye” 
not conflict with but blend with pervasive confidence. 

Milton has written deeply personal sonnet, disciplined the 
most dexterous and sensitive use the form. impersonally 
subjecting his personal emotion has, were, won control 
over it. Coming from statement doubt, has arrived 
statement faith. has, were, worked out religious 
problem before our eyes, just did later vaster scale 
Samson Agonistes. 
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